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The Science and Philosophy of the Oeganism. (The Gifford 
Lectures.) By Hans Driesch. Vol. II. London: A. & 0. 
Black, 1908. Pp. xvi, 375. 

This second volume leaves no doubt of the first-rate import- 
ance of the science and philosophy of the organism in their bear- 
ing upon a spiritual view of the universe. The two volumes are 
a colossal piece of work, both in the importance of their conclu- 
sions and in the range of subjects treated. Perhaps the range 
is even too wide, since it is difficult to bear the development of 
the main argument in mind amidst so vast a multitude of fascin- 
ating topics. These have also tended to give a more fragmentary 
character than was necessary even in a work which leads to great 
issues concerning which final conclusions are yet impossible. 

One might easily give a lengthy analysis of the numerous con- 
troversial points where one ventures to disagree with Dr. 
Driesch, but in dealing with so masterly a work, the more fruit- 
ful course is to outline the chief conclusions established. 

Volume I, which was reviewed in April, 1909, was concerned 
solely with the science of the organism. This showed that the 
phenomena of life cannot be explained by the laws or concepts 
of inorganic science, but that biology must introduce something 
new and elemental, — the concept of the autonomy of life. Of 
this two proofs were given, one in connection with the study of 
organic form, the other in connection with the study of in- 
heritance. Volume II completes the science of the organism 
with the wonderful study of organic movements. This gives 
some indication of vital autonomy. A third proof of it results 
from the individuality of correspondence, which is one of the 
chief characteristics of action. It is interesting to note that this 
proof involves a refutation of psychophysical parallelism, which 
was also worked out independently by the late philosopher Busse. 

The author opens his philosophical section, to which the science 
of the organism has been merely introductory, with certain pre- 
liminary discussions. Amongst these he expresses his conviction 
of the possibility of a real philosophy of nature as Kant con- 
ceived it. Later, he maintains that the laws of science and life 
are not empirical, but are involved in categories which are 
logically prior to experience and independent of its amount. 
They are 'awaked' only by experience, not inferred from it, and 
once awaked they are axiomatic, systematizing all experience, and 
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creating scientific themes. Philosophy has yet to establish a 
rational system of the categories, to show that they do form one 
whole and that no others can exist. 

Part I of the philosophy of the organism gives an indirect 
justification of entelechy by showing that it does not contradict 
the a priori principles of inorganic nature. Thus, it does not 
conflict with the principle of univocal determination, for it is 
itself subject to it. Given certain circumstances and a certain 
entelechy, there will always result one corresponding event and 
no other. The examination of the relation of entelechy to causa- 
tion includes many interesting discussions into which it is not 
possible to enter here. It is shown that though entelechy can- 
not be interpreted in terms of energy, vital or otherwise, it does 
not contradict the a priori principle of the conservation of 
energy, which is the first postulate of energetics. With regard 
to its second a priori principle, — nothing can happen where no 
diversities exist, — it is shown that entelechy cannot create diver- 
sities or differences of intensity, but, entelechy can suspend, for 
any period, any of the reactions which would inevitably happen 
with the materials present, were it not for its presence. This 
faculty of suspending events and setting free what it has itself 
suspended, is the most important ontological characteristic of 
entelechy. Its limitation to differences of potential already ex- 
isting is later shown to explain the limits of regulability, disease, 
and death. The author's account of the way the suspending 
action of entelechy may increase the diversity of distribution in 
a system, although incapable of enlarging its amount of diversity 
of composition, is not convincing, partly because the meaning 
of diversity of distribution is not first made clear. Entelechy 
implies causation and substance, though no chemical substance 
can be its basis; it uses both for its own purposes. A material 
system left to itself behaves very differently from one that is 
controlled by entelechy. The origin and end of individual life 
are insoluble problems. 

With the starting of a new actual individual entelechy, begins a new 
manifestation, and with death it ends one. . . . What that manifestation, 
qua individual, was before that beginning, and what it is after death is 
absolutely unknown to us. . . . What science knows about death is simply 
this; a certain amount of matter that was formerly controlled by entelechy 
becomes freed from this control and then obeys the laws of physico- 
chemical causality exclusively. Does entelechy actively withdraw from 
matter or not, and, if actively, then why? 
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These and others are unapproachable questions. The origin 
and end of life in general is likewise an insoluble problem. Dr. 
Driesch has, however, shown that it has not originated by a 
chance collection of inorganic elements. He also proves that 
there can be no gaps in entelechian manifestations. According 
to the theory of descent, their type has changed throughout their 
continuous history, but we never come to a beginning. It seems 
very strange that we only know of life in connection with a very- 
few classes of complex chemical compounds. In connection with 
the multitudinous, and apparently unanswerable, questions 
which arise concerning the origin and end of life, Dr. Driesch 
states that they are of far less theoretical importance than those 
concerning the laws of life. This will be but poor consolation 
for the majority of his readers who burn with eagerness con- 
cerning problems of vital human, rather than speculative, inter- 
est. The Gifford foundation is itself a monumental testimony 
to these great spiritual interests of man, in comparison with 
which his purely intellectual ones have but a puny significance. 

Part II of the philosophical section justifies entelechy directly 
by showing its legitimacy as one of the a priori natural factors. 
The analysis of what is given to consciousness, throughout a 
series of ordinary actions, shows that bodily processes are broken 
by states which cannot be related to any body in space. From 
this, vital autonomy is, proved directly in the case of one natural 
body, — my own. Since entelechy has no place in the categorical 
system of Kant, although there are natural phenomena which 
need its application if they are to be understood, a new category 
must be introduced. This, Dr. Driesch calls Individuality or 
Constructivity. We are conscious of a manifestation of it in our 
own will when we ask, 'for what purpose'? Entelechy is a 
factor of nature though it only relates to nature in space and is 
not itself in space. Hence all constituents of nature created on 
the basis of Individuality, being non-spatial, are unimaginable, 
though their effects are realized in imaginable nature. 'Nature' 
means the sum total of what may be related to space in any way 
and includes the whole of what is given to consciousness, — mass, 
energy, vitalistic principles, acting, and morality. They are all 
parts of the mental elaboration of the 'Given' and should form 
one whole. Thus the Kantian conception of Nature is enlarged 
to include one completely, and another only partly, spatial 
portion. 
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Part III deals with the problem of Universal Teleology and 
is suggestive of many questions still to be solved. The consid- 
eration of morality leads to two definite results. First, that it 
has a place in the system of categories, in nature and in psy- 
chology. Second, that morality as a category implies entelechy 
and vice versa. It would be impossible to feel morally towards 
others and yet regard them as mere machines. 

In the last part of the book the author adopts the view of a 
limited teleology. The universe is said to be teleological 
so far as it allows the moral and intellectual perfection of 
the individual. It is certainly not so in every historical de- 
tail; if everything were immediately controlled by entelechy, 
there would be no room for causation except as posterior to 
entelechy. 

Part IV gives the metaphysical conclusions of the book. The 
transition is from the 'Given,' as merely my phenomenon, to 
something absolute, not merely my phenomenon. The author 
considers that there are 'three windows' through which we 
may see that there is absoluteness; though absoluteness, being 
inconceivable, can never be proved. He does not make clear 
what he means by inconceivable ; presumably he does not include 
within it the unbelievable. Morality he takes to be one of these 
windows, for morality towards or amongst mere phenomena to 
my Ego would be absurd. 'The unity of subjective experience 
and of memory is the second window. Phenomenalism would 
only admit as reality what is present to consciousness at any 
moment ; but the Ego implies much more than this. We cannot 
explain its nature, since the categories, our only means, are its 
outcome. The last window is "the contingency of immediately 
given phenomena so far as sensations or presentations come into 
account, combined with the immanent coherence of this con- 
tingency within itself." Dr. Driesch states that these windows, 
combined with the conception of a limited teleology, give us a 
right to say : first, that absoluteness must be such as to be able 
to become part of the 'Given' as my phenomenon, under the 
forms causality, individuality, substance and so on ; second, that 
there are "certain constellations in givenness, other than organ- 
isms, which are teleological in the sense of a statical harmony 
of nature." But this forces the mind to assume a primary 
entelechy in the universe which ordered the non-contingent con- 
stellations of reality. 
Vol. XX.— No. 4. 33 
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The 'primary entelechy' that natural seienee allows us to assume hypo- 
thetically, and epistemology allows us to refer by analogy to absoluteness, 
remains far behind any conception of a perfect absolute Being that man 
is able to form in his mind. But it does not contradict the concept of God 
as formed by the reasoning imagination. 

Negative and fragmentary as many of the conclusions are, con- 
cerning the problems of intense human significance, yet they not 
only give our ideas concerning the existence of God, and the 
origin and end of life, a freer scope, but they suggest new truths 
which may well inspire literature worthy of such great themes. 
The book is one which no writer on these subjects can in future 
afford to ignore. 

M. Lightfoot Eastwood. 

Bolton, England. 

Esthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic. 
Translated from the Italian of Benedetto Croce, by Douglas 
Ainslie. London: Macmillan & Co., 1909. Pp. xxxi, 403. 

This is an ingenious, an attractive, but on the whole a dis- 
appointing book. The treatment has the defects as well as the 
merits shown by so many Latin thinkers, boldness and system, 
but also narrowness and delusive clearness. Not that Croce 's 
leading formula is without value, only it does not seem to be 
adequate, nor always to mean the same thing. Stated in gen- 
eral terms, it asserts that the fundamental aesthetic fact is 'an 
intuition,' so clearly grasped that he who has it can express it. 
An intuition that cannot be expressed is not really complete, not 
really mastered. Thus we may say indifferently that Art is In- 
tuition, or that Art is Expression. So far so good, but what does 
Croce mean by intuition? 

At the beginning of his treatise (pp. 20^.) he explains that 
he does not mean a peculiar kind of intuition, intuition plus 
something distinctive, but just intuition pure and simple. Now 
if he means amy direct perception not reached by inference, then 
it would be hard to deny that "1 + 1 = 2" was an intuition. 
On this view language, considered as an expression of intui- 
tions, would be part of aesthetic, and sometimes Croce (as the 
sub-title indicates) says this in so many words, and indeed asserts 
it of all language whatsoever (e. g., pp. 39#.). But from what 
he says elsewhere about the essential connection of the aesthetic 



